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THE MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS. 


Read at a Meeting for Mutual Improvement, held 
Fourth month 6th, 1884, at the Meeting-house, at Fif- 
teenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

The story of the persecution of the first and 
second generations of the Society of Friends 
is so sad and strange that it is more pleasant 
to it by than to dwell upon the details 
so shameful to the persecutors. It is difficult 
to conceive of men who were so cruel as to 
incite the people and the magistrates of Eng- 
land to treat with.such injustice and bitter 
ignominy blameless men and saintly women 
whose only crime was spiritual worship of the 
Father of Spirits and obedience to the Divine 
voice in the soul. Yet such men were nu- 
merous among the clergy of the English 
Church, and also among the Puritans. One'’of 
our own recent writers* thus briefly defines the 
only article of their faith in which they took 
issue with the Puritans of their generation : 
“God is an indwelling Spirit and Humanity 
is his holy temple. His aw is written on the 
hearts of all men, and obedience to it will 
lead them into all truth, so far as religious 
truths are revealed to men. Through the 
operation of this law the soul of man is acces- 
sible to his Creator. It is the rule of life to 
which every one must subject himself, and out 
of which duty is evolved.” This was at va- 


_ fiance with the cherished dogma of the Cal- 








*R. P. Hallowell, in ‘‘Quaker Invasion of Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 





vinists, that “the Bible is the only rule of 


faith and practice.” Their championship of 
religious liberty was also a grievous offence 
to the New England Puritans to whom tole- 
ration was only second to heresy in the list of 
pernicious errors. 

In 1658 a petition to the General Court of 
Boston, complains of their “denial of the 
Trinity . . . of the person of Christ . . . and 
of the Holy Scriptures as the rule of life.” 

In 1660 it became needful for the General 
Court to justify their deadly cruelties to the 
Sa but careless King, Charles IT. 

he Quakers whom they had-been subjectin 
to tortures even unto death were cnphliined 
of as open and capital blasphemers, open 
seducers from the glorious Trinity, the soul’s 
Christ, our Lord Jesus, the blessed Gospel, 
and from the Holy Scriptures as the rule of 
life, ete. 

In England the administering: of the oath 
of allegiance to the reigning monarch, to 
Friends, was a convenient and ever-ready 
trap of their enemies, when other pretexts 
failed. Blameless citizens, truly loyal to the 
powers that were, thus were cast into prisons, 
and were treated with that rigor which might 
have been considered appropriate to dangerous 
schemers who were plotting the overthrow of 
their country’s institutions. These imprison- 
ments were often long continued, many end- 
ing only in that glorious release the spirit 
knows when it is severed from the suffering 
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flesh, and enters upon the better life beyond. 
The condition of prisons in England at that 
time must have made confinement in them a 
torture hard to endure. The extremity of 
filth, cold, hunger, privation of bedding, con- 
tact, continually, with common criminals were 
some of the conditions. Many died of their 
sufferings, and many contracted diseases which 
continued to afflict all the future life, after 
their release, and caused death at last. George 
Fox, owing to a vigorous constitution and a 
pure and manly life, was enabled to endure 
great suffering in many ways, but especially 
from the tortures of the prison house. But 
he reached his sixty-seventh year, and con- 
tinued his great and important labors up to 
very near the day of his death. The distraint 
of their goods and personal effects in default 
of tithes was another matter of suffering 
which demanded the extension of help on the 
part of those of the brethren who for the time 
escaped. 

Occasional “meetings about sufferings” 
were held from time to time as occasions re- 
quired consultation and co-operation on the 
part of Friends. General or Yearly Meet- 
ings were now established in London, and we 
find it on record (1675) that “at a solemn 
General Meeting of many faithful Friends 
and brethren, concerned in the public labor 
of the Gospel and service of the Church of 
Christ, from most parts of the nation,” the 
following minute was adopted, viz. : 

“Agreed, that certain Friends of this city 
be nominated to keep a constant meeting 
about sufferings four times in a year, with the 
day and time of each meeting here fixed and 
settled. That at least one Friend of each 
county be appointed by the Quarterly Meet- 
ing thereof, to be in readiness to repair to 
any of the said meetings at this city, at such 
times as their urgent occasions and sufferings 
shall require.” 

The occasions for frequent conferences were 
so numerous, that in the following year the 
time of the meetings was changed from quar- 
terly to weekly, and continued so until the 
year 1794, a period of 119 years. A sad ser- 
vice devolved on this early “ Meeting for 
Sufferings” which made solemn and faithful 
record of the wrongs done to the innocent, 
bore their earnest and dignified protests to 
the throne of the monarch and to the councils 
of their country, and took measures for the 
pomnet relief of those widowed and orphaned 

y the persecutors. 

In time it became one of the functions of 
this meeting to represent the Yearly Meeting 
during its recess, and eventually every Yearly 
Meeting had its representative body to appear 
on its behalf in all cases where the cause of 
justice mercy and truth, or the interest or 


reputation of the Society rendered it needful, 
Another important function of this bod 
became the inspection of all writings propaal 
to be printed relative to the religious pring. 
ples of the Society with a view of printing 
and circulating approved works. This wag 
a service of great weight, since its tenden 
was in some measure to fix the status of 
Friends, and prevent the abandonment of the 
early testimonies. 

It was also incumbent on this body to ex 
amine and explain the titles of land or other 
real or personal estate of the Society, and give 
such counsel thereon to subordinate meetings 
as appeared requisite. 

But its original and most serious function 
was the care of receiving and examining the 
accounts of distraints from Friends on account 
of the testimony against war, etc., and to de . 
termine upon memorials concerning deceased 
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Friends. It was to take cognizance of all 
sufferings for the sake of religious truth, ad- 
vising and assisting those npon whom the 
cross was laid, and if practicable, appeal to 
the proper authorities on their behalf. 

It is strangely true that the clergy of every 
class, although at variance among themselves, 
united in their efforts to put down the bold 
and uncompromising reformers who were ap- 
ealing directly to the people and with won- 
derful effect. The times were ripe for the 
message of the meek confessors of the indwel- 
ling God. 

Says Bushnell, in his “ Dogma and Spirit,” 
“The great and most fatal defect of Luther's 





reformation was, that he left the reign of 
dogma or speculative theology untouched, 
He did not restore the ministration of the 
Spirit. Opinions were left to rule the church, 
with just as much of consequence as they did 
before. He delivered us from the Pope and 
Councils, but that which made both Pope and 
Councils, he saved, viz., the authority of hu- 
man opinions and of mere speculative the 
ology.” Religious liberty was scarcely known; 
the sword was unsheathed throughout Chris 
tendom ; swearing (judicial) was almost uni 
versally practiced, leading perpetually to q 
perjury ; and it was felt by the pure in heart 
that there was a general declension throw i 
out Christendom from the Gospel Standard of @ 
holiness. Men of spiritual perception were # 
looking for the dawning of a better day when # 
mankind would have the Anointing to be- 
their teacher and the Lamb to be their Light. | 
The ignominy and suffering heaped upon © 
the faithful moved the compassion of the 
people, and the blood of the martyrs became, 
as it ever does, the fruitful seed of the Church. 
The cruelty of clerical persecutors was not 
approved by the masses of the English peo- 
ple, either in England or America, 
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King Charles II not only stopped a very cruel 

rsecution, in New England in 1660, but 
many times gave audience to Friends in his 
own palace halls, and released those held 
under unjust bonds. “In 1672 he released 
such Friends as were imprisoned on account 
of the oath of allegiance, to the number of 
about 400, and the Society had some respite 
from persecution ; but not being protected by 
law, persecutors and informers soon* recom- 
menced their oppression, and at the King’s 
decease, in 1685, about 1,500 were in prison.” 
Yet the days of the reign of Charles II, from 
1660 to 1685 was, on the whole, the time of 
the greatest suffering to the Society of Friends. 
The use of the scourge belonged more espe- 
cially to the Puritan Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, but after the Restoration, im- 
risonments were long, often ending only with 
Fito The prisons were foul and comfortless 
and in a places crowded to repletion, 
which greatly increased suffering. Fines 
were imposed and exacted with merciless 
rigor that reduced families to utter poverty. 
The weekly sessions of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings must have been times of most sorrow- 
ful review of the cruelties of the enemies of 
spiritual Christianity, but of solemn joy in 
view of the heroic constancy of the witnesses 
for the indwelling God. 

The founding of Pennsylvania in 1683 
provided a blessed: asylum for the persecuted 
and deeply tried Church. Here was the 
holy experiment of entire religious liberty, 
of absolute justice to the Indian, and of just 
and humane civil law tested, and here the 
Quaker became the ruler. William Penn 
had high personal powers, and Friends were 
the predominant element in the colony for 
many years. We acknowledge with joy the 
noble record of these, our fathers, in the his- 
toric fact that they never varied from the 
line of right in the practical application of 
their religious principles. Even the poor 
soul accused of witchcraft was smilingly 
released by the wise and gentle governor, 
before whom eager witness testified that she 
was accustomed to ride on a broomstick 
through the air. He found nothing in the 
sensible, just Jaws of his Commonwealth to 
forbid any such exercise. 

It may and does seem strange that Phila- 
delphia Sense Meeting should have adopted 
for its representative body the title of Meet- 
ing for Sufferings. Friends had here found 
sanctuary, and while they still had widows, 
orphans and the poor among them, they had 
none of the “sufferings” which come of relig- 


__ ious persecution. 


The Representative body as it now exists, 
has the other functions of the old Meeting for 
Sufferings and is retained as still useful, and 
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we may mention with some satisfaction that 
the present generation has admitted women 
into equal representation in the Representa- 
tive Committee which acts for the Yearly 
Meeting during its recess, This is in accord- 
ance with all the records of our Church. Our 
body has gone on from point to point in the 
advancement of every righteous cause, of 
every true reform. I know not that there 
ever has been a step of retrogression in that 
branch of Quakerism which we represent. 
Let us hope that there may never be any 
abandonment of vital principle in the changes 
of organic law which the future times may 
demand. 

Who can tell what dread experiences may 
yet befall the Church which seeks in all truth- 
fulness and earnestness to obey the Voice 
which speaks to the pure in heart, and to 
bring human! life into conformity with the 
perfect ideal revealed by Jesus Christ eighteen 
centuries ago? If a dispensation of bitter 
suffering should again overshadow this people, 
it will be remembered that the Blessed Master 
once pronounced this beatitude upon his 
Church; “ Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and shall say 
all manner of evil against you falsely for my 
sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad: for 
great is your reward in heaven: for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets which were before 
you.” 


‘* Blessing through suffering entereth, 
And life is perfected in death.” 


One of our own choice spirits (Dr. J. G. 
Hunt) has reminded us that “All our best 
and sweetest spiritual possessions have been 
dredged from the storm-tossed sea of suffer- 


ing.” 8. R. 





[EXTRACT. ] 


But neither do parts nor learning make 
men the better Christians, though the better 
orators and disputants; and it is the igno- 
rance of people about the divine gift that 
causes that vulgar and mischievous mistake. 
Theory and practice, speculation and enjoy- 
ment, words and life, are two things. Oh! 
it is the penitent, the reformed, the lowly, the 
watchful, the self-denying and holy soul that 
is the Christian; and that frame is the fruit 
and work of the Spirit, which is the life of 
Jesus, whose life, though hid, in the fulness 
of it, in God the Father, is shed abroad in 
the hearts of them that truly believe. Oh! 
that people did but know this to cleanse 
them, to circumcise them, to quicken them, 
and to make them new creatures indeed! re- 
created or regenerated after Christ Jesus 
unto good works; that they might live to 
God, and not to themselves, and offer up liv- 
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ing prayers and living praises to the living | has been exacted, or even a request made to 
God, through His own living Spirit, in which | that effect; when under such circumstances 


He is only to be worshipped in this Gospel 
day.— W. Penn. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIDELITY TO TRUSTS. 


In business affairs a proper regard for 
trust-funds is considered of the greatest im- 
portance. Indeed, in all monetary transac- 
tions confidence must be fairly established 
before the negotiations can proceed. This 
fundamental tenet of commercial ethics is a 
necessary safe-guard against imposition, and 
an incentive to the preservation of integrity 
in individual character. 

Next in importance to the pecuniary trust 
comes the fulfillment of a promise, made with 
apparent sincerity, and accepted in good faith. 
The importance of the matter involved in the 
promise may be regarded very differently by 
the contracting parties, but it must be kept 
inviolate because it is a promise. This ethi- 
cal sentiment also is a wholesome one, for its 
tendency is to increase cautiousness and to 
preserve truthfulness. 

These two somewhat negative principles— 
not to be dishonest with money, and not to 
forfeit one’s word—would seem with many to 
constitute the entire moral code so far as 
trusts are concerned ; but they do not com- 

rise all that is contained in the “Golden 

ule.’ We may be in possession of know- 
ledge, the disclosure of which might injure a 
friend or a neighborsmuch more than if we 
had squandered his money, or forfeited a bona 
fide contract; and if through envy, malice, 
or the gratification of a sensational propen- 
sity, we should make public this knowledge, 
the act would forfeit our claim upon good 
neighborship, and indicate our unworthiness 
to be the custodians of any important trust 
in which reticence is required. 

If any item of information which should 
not be spread, may ‘have come to us accident- 
ally, we are not culpable for possessing it, but 
we have an excellent opportunity thus afforded 
for testing our retentive powers, and main- 
taining our self-respect, at the same time that 
we are preserving the good name, or contribu- 
ting to the interest of our neighbor. ‘This 
would be a self-imposed trust, and fidelity to 
it would indicate good principles and a strong 
character. If we have sought such informa- 
tion we must feel pity for the weakness or 
treachery of those who gave it to us, and 
chagrin for ourselves to think that we are 
busy-bodies. But how much stronger is the 
case when persons have voluntarily taken us 
into their confidence, and when the reliance 
has been so implicit that no promise of secrecy 





we prove recreant should we ngt feel that we 
have committed a crime more cowardly in it 
inception, and more serious in its consequences, 


than some offences which place their perpe 


trators in the prisoner’s dock ! 


A friend may favor us with the perusal of | 
a letter which he has received, and which he | 


thinks may be of interest to us; that letter 


may contain something which is entirely safe” 
as the common property of friends who know 


all the circumstances referred to, but which 
might do serious mischief if permitted to 
escape beyond certain limits. By the betra 

of such a trust we are laying a train that 
needs only the igniting spark of anger to 
produce a violent explosion. What, perhaps, 
at first was a simple misunderstanding that 
could easily have been corrected, has by one 
or two forfeitures of confidence separated 
those who had thought they were life-long 


“friends. 


In rendering assistance in the sick-room we 
are sometimes brought into the presence of 
those who are in a state of mind which ren- 
ders them entirely irresponsible for what they 
may say; what had been a source of especial 
anxiety to the patient before his illness, is 
liable to press heavily upon his mind, and 
the facts to become so distorted by the deli- 
rium of fever that his utterances may form a 
strange medley of the real and the ideal which 
are the causes of his present distress. Under 
such circumstances it might be more cruel 
to the patient to repeat and make public his 
expressions, than to appropriate the contents 
of his pocket-book. 

Little children and those who have passed 
into their dotage frequently speak of family 
affairs to a guest or a stranger, with a frank- 


ness and innocence that seem to disarm the © 


information of any power to do mischief. In 
such cases the hearer should maintain the 
“charity that thinketh noevil,” and the good 


breeding that will restrain him from repeat 


ing what he has thus heard. 


There are some whose vocations require 
them to go from house to house, and in each 


to become familiar with household arrange 
ments and family practices. Such 
have abundant opportunities for obtainin 

and ample facilities for spreading domestic 


information ; and within the compass of their 7 


employment they are usually rated either as 
fairly trust-worthy, or as pronounced tattlers. 


Those who are appointed to settle differ- — 


ences between contending parties, should con- 
sider the obligations of secrecy as binding as 


the rendering of an impartial decision ; and © 
judging from results we might infer that 6 
violation in the former particular is likely ~ 
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to prove more serious than an error in the 
latter. 
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for revelation ; and the confidence given and 
accepted is not a conspiracy to injure any 


From a period of high antiquity, and es- | portion of the community, or to do any possi- 


lly among oriental nations, the rites of 
Poepitality have been regarded with profound 
yeneration, and the mutual obligations of 
host and guest have been considered among 
the most binding of any in the code of honor. 
Modern civilization has done much to refine 
manners, and to abolish the grossness which 
was an accompaniment of ancient festivals ; 
and it might be well to inquire if this in- 
creased refinement does not impose more 
weighty obligations of loyalty to the relation- 
ship of generous hospitality. 

n business circles are to be found those 
whose positions enable—and sometimes re- 
quire—them to know the financial status of 
almost every individual in a certain commu- 
nity. This knowledge is usually safe in the 
hands of responsible persons whose integrity 
and reticence may have been the stepping- 
stones to their positious of trust; but should 
atattling clerk happen to get access to some 
of their private memorandums, or in any way 
to forfeit the confidence reposed in him, it 
would be difficult to estimate the damage 
likely to ensue. ' 

But the different circumstances, involving 
the practice of treachery, need not be enu- 
merated ; the same principle underlies all an 
apprehension of some advantage to ourselves, 
an innate feeling of envy, or a mere desire to 
tell news, may tempt us to divulge that which 
has been given to us in confidence, and which 
we should hold as inviolate as any pecuniary 
trust; and if we yield to the temptation, we 
are likely to lessen our self-respect, to wound 


our neighbor, and by spreading misanthropy, |. 


to lower the general estimate of human na- 
ture. 

It may be asked does not public good 
sometimes require the revelation of a secret, 
or the exposure of a weakness? Unquestion- 
ably, yes; but those who have this delicate 
duty to perform should fit themselves for it 
by a rigid self-examination, and an analysis 
of their own own feelings so searching as to 
be sure that the duty is a painful one, and 


' that they would gladly be exempt from per- 


forming it. Official guardians of the public 


_ welfare in both church and state must obtain 


information of wrong-doing from all the 
legitimate sources at their command, and 
turn it to such account as each particular 
case may require. In the course of their 
investigations they very often find that the 
informer has been accessory to the crime, and 
that he who is most desirous to tell, is least 
worthy to be trusted. 

But the kind of secrets referred to in this 


ble harm, so long as it is not forfeited. 

If we were thoroughly loyal to ourselves, we 
should not prove treacherous to our friends, 
our neighbors, or our kind; but, on the con- 
trary we would carefully avoid exposing the 
weak points to @ stranger, or to any one who 
might take an unfair advantage of them. 
This general loyalty we owe as a debt of 
honor, the discharge of which accrues to our 
own interest as well as to the good of society ; 
but where we have voluntarily been taken 
into confidence, the debt becomes one of obli- 
gation, and he who fails to pay it in full, 
should be regarded as a moral defaulter. 

Third mo. 28, 1884. H. x 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MINE AND THINE. 
After obedience, the first lesson to be in- 
grained into the conscience of the little child 
is respect for the rights of others. 
The lesson of obedience begins or should 


| begin with the first movement in the wrong 


direction ; if the hand.of restraint is firmly 
but kindly laid upon the little outstretched 
fingers, they will soon learn there are some 
things which may not be done, and the disci- 
pline of obedience, once established, is main- 
tained without difficulty. 

The trouble is that we do not begin early 
enough. The baby ways are so winning, and 
there seems so little at stake in letting them 
have their own way while they are babies, 
that the golden opportunity often slips by 
unheeded. 

It is just as simple and easy a thing to 
teach the child the distinctions of “ mine and 
thine,” if the lesson is only begun early 
enough; and what a catalogue of evil conse- 
quences follows its neglect! 

Long before the wees mind can take in 
the meaning of truth and_ honesty it may be 
well educated in regard to what is its own to 
keep or use, and what is another’s, to which 
it has no individual right. 

It may be said that such early training in 
property rights cultivates a selfish, grasping 
spirit; but the reverse, in the very nature of 
things, must be the result. Ownership leads to 
respect for ownership. If it be a thing of no 
intrinsic value, a toy ora pet animal, that the 
child is taught to care for because it is his 
own, he is fast becoming a responsible being, 
with proper ideas of right and wrong. The 
careless habits and the want of respect for the 
rights of others so commonly witnessed in 
children are the outcome of careless training. 
Granting the differences in temperament, and 


article are not such as involve the necessity | making due allowance for peculiar heredi- 
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tary tendencies, the plastic mind of the little 
child may be so moulded that these constitu- 
tional peculiarities will offer little obstruction 
to development in the right direction. 

It is one of the difficulties encountered, and 
a very serious one, in taking a child into the 
family for domestic service. She may be 
bright, active, intelligent and amiable, but so 
utterly without training in this particular, 
that the key must be turned upon everything 
that pleases the eye or tempts the palate ; 
and this is not confined’to the really poor. 
There is need of more thought{upon the sub- 
ject on the part of parents who stand among 
the leaders of the people. 

And this thoughtful care is due the child 
to save him from the humiliation of dishonor 
and disgrace. The conscience, which regu- 
lates conduct and moral action, is largely 
dependent upon education ; our scruples sel- 
dom rise higher than the plane of our home 
surroundings; with few exceptions, the man 
is a reflex of the thoughts and habits in 
which he has been anne 
his childhood has been slipshod, and without 
method—if he has not been held to strict 
account in his home, and been taught to re- 
spect the rights and ownership of every other 
member of the family, how shall he go forth 
into the busy, tempting world, and become 
reponsible for property that is not his own? 

And then conduct is so closely interwoven 
with a proper appreciation of the difference 
between “mine and thine,” that it may be 
said with truth, given a man who has a pro- 
found respect for individual rights, and, 


whatever may be his creed or confession of 


faith, he can be trusted; the integrity of his 

_— will be commensurate with the 
readth and capacity of his mental endow- 

L. J. R. 


ment. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES. 


Of late years there has grown up in our So- 
ciety a marked disposition to speak of abstract 
ideas as being in opposition to practical works 
of righteousness and to extol the latter to the 
disparagement of the former. 

f this species of objection was confined to 
those absurd theories, which have their origin 
in the human imagination, and are without 
foundation in fact, of course nothing could 
be said against it. But in truth it has not 
stopped here, and there seems to have been 
laid an extensive foundation for prejudice 


against every thing that goes by the name of 


doctrine, or as it is often slightingly called, 
an “abstraction.” 

It seems to be in a great measure forgotten 
that, as rational and responsible creatures, 
our actions must be governed by our under- 


; if the training of 


standing, and that things must be considered 
in the abstract before they can be properl 
understood in their complex relations. Thig 
is clearly so because all things, in their com. 
plex or intricate relationships are governed 
by simple, fundamental or abstract laws, or 
principles, which, as it were, form the foun. 
dation, and it is at the foundation that we 


must commence to build even practical right. | 


eousness. The legitimate course of develop. 
ment is from the abstract to the complex—the 
simple to the intricate, always. In this re 
spect the vegetable kingdom is a type of all 
growth—the more or less gradual develop. 
ment from a single vitalized seed or germ. 
Although righteousness in itself, or the 


spirit of righteousness, exists in a perfection 


that admits of no increase, yet the natural 
condition of man is such that his knowledge 
or perception of righteousness is a matter of 


growth, and hence subject to the aforesaid 


law of development. And as a seed can only 
develop into that of which it is the seed, or 
as nothing can spring except from its own 
proper seed, it follows that man’s growth in 
righteousness must depend entirely on the 


development and control of that seed of Him- 
self (seed of righteousness) which God im- 


plants in the mind of each individual. Here 
we have an adequate and consistent founda- 
tion for unity in the truth or for a genuine 
brotherhood of the human race, because this 


makes it practicable for each one to begin on 
the same basis or what is practically the same 


point. But when the process is reversed and the 


attempt is made to judge of the true relations 
of things by observing the complex array of 


consequences that may have sprung from 
various (to us) necessarily uncomprehended 
causes, the mind at once becomes bewildered 
by the amazing intricacy of that which is 
before it, and the result must be as many 
different views as there are independent indi- 
viduals, for each one must view it from the 
standpoint, necessarily peculiar to himself, in 
which the accidents of his life may have 
placed him. Here we have an actuating 
cause for confusion, it forms no possible foun- 


dation for unity in the truth, but it is the ~ 


root and basis for all the sectarianism and 


factions of contention that ever troubled the — 


earth. The eating of the “tree of knowledge 
of good and evil,” or taking upon themselves 
to endeavor to discriminate, by their own 
finite powers of observation, between what 
was good and what was evil, in the case of 
our first parents, brought “death ” as to thei 
fulfillment of God’s design, and, from. the 
very nature of things, the partaking of this 
same “tree” must ever be the same kind of 
death to their posterity. 


As it was a part of God’s design that man 
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should govern on the earth in the capacity of 
4 free agent, or that man, whom He created a 
free agent, should have “dominion over all 
the earth ” (Gen. i., 26), it follows that the in- 
erease of God’s government in the earth 
must depend on man’s submitting to the de- 
yelopment and control of this indwelling seed 
of righteousness. In other words the “seed ” 


only foundation of all righteousness, and 
nothing that man can do may be truly called 
righteousness that does not proceed directly 
from this germ of divinity as a legitimate pro- 
cess of growth. Thus the immediate govern- 
ment by the Divine mind, made practicable by 
the immediate presence of this divine seed, and 
witness for God, in each individual breast, is 
the real'and only substance of religion, and 
any conception or scheme of human origin, 
for the production of righteousness, though 
it be never so close an imitation of the real 
thing, cav have no effect but to divert the 
mind away from the essential implicit reliance 
upon the only genuine source of truth. 

It was truly said, formerly, that “ faith 
without works is dead,” but it does not follow 
that all works are of equal value, or that 
there is to be no discrimination as to the 
nature of the works; it does not even follow 
that the value of the work is to be measured 
by the integrity, or good intentions of the 
worker, else it might be said that the works 
of ignorance are of as much intrinsic value 
as works that proceed from an enlightened 
understanding. The fact that integrity of 
purpose is always to be commended and is 
acceptable even when dominated by igno- 
rance, is no reason, that we should ‘allow our 
minds to become so befogged as to commend 
the works of ignorance, or to place them on 
an equality with the works of light. Honest 
effort to do right, even in darkness, is always 
to be encouraged, for it forms a ground-work 
for the development of light, but those who 
have the light should walk by the light and 
bear witness to it, and not spend their time 
formulating excuses for misconception and 
ignorance. The need of those dwelling in 
ignorance and misconception is not that they 
may be made comfortable in darkness, or to 
feel justified in their present position, but that 
the light may be presented to them with such 
force and clearness that they may see and 
feel the necessity of getting away from dark- 
ness and becoming children of the light. 

The growth of the divine seed always and 
inevitably gives forth works of righteousness. 
Hence any “faith” that does not produce 
righteousness may be branded as worthless, 
but any work that has not this “seed ” as its 
original and vitalizing principle, or any work 
that is not the consequence of “ faith” in it, 
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and of a clear perception of its requirements, 
can intrinsically have nothing of righteous- 
ness about it, for it would possess no founda- 
tion in righteousness—every effect must have 
an adequate cause. 


Weare sometimes told that “ abstractions” 


will not feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked, but we are also told by at least as 
good authority that if mankind would first 
seek the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, all things necessary would be added 
(Matt. vi., 3). 
in atrict accordance with the abstract 
ples of righteousness, all complex relations 
would necessarily be brought into proper 
arrangement. 
divine revelation, or the practical government 
by the Divine mind includes every thing that 
is requisite to the well-being of humanity, or 
to a proper qualification for all the duties of 
life, both as to the spiritual and physical. 


If we would first learn to live 
rinci- 


The essentials of immediate 


It is an absurdity and misrepresentation to 


speak of ministeriug to the physical wants of 
each other as comprising the fundamental 
groundwork of religion, although it may very 


properly be spoken of as an inevitable re- 


sult or consequence, and therefore a necessary 


part of religion. But in every case there 
must be great care to clearly distinguish be- 
tween that which is the genuine offspring of* 
wisdom and that which is merely an image of 
it, and which carries with it no possible basis 
for unity of purpose or of understanding. 
Third mo., 1884. I. W. Griscom. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ADDRESSED TO THOSE WHO OPPOSE OR NEG- 
LECT THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL WORK. 


How can any spiritually minded member 
of the Society of Friends, who professes to 
feel an interest in the continuance of the 
Society, and in the religious training of chil- 
dren and youth, stand aloof from the First- 
day school work, and, as in some cases, even 
oppose its existence, and discourage those 
who feel called to the work in obedience to 
the “ still, small voice” of the Master? Are 
they content to do as the Priests and Levites 
of old, “ pass by on the other side” and leave 
this important work of the Society to be ac- 
complished by the Samaritans? Do they not 
know how much ,easier it is to influence the 
young and tender minds for good than those 
of older growth? 

If these would turn iu and give their infiu- 
ence and teaching in the First-day school, 
where their work would, of course, be so 
much more effectual than that of the less ex- 
perienced who now work in the; cause and 
do the best they can, it would doubtless revo- 
lutionize the Society, and arouse an interest 
in our meetings such as was known in its rise, 
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until our meeting-houses would be too small 
to crowd in the anxious inquirers. 

May God speed the time when the “ scales 
ma fall from the eyes” of all our ministers 
and elders and other spiritually minded mem- 
bers, and they be brought to see the impor- 
tance of the First-day schools and be willing 
workers therein, and thus rescue many chil- 
dren from vice and: ruin, and bring others 
into the fold of Christ. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, FOURTH MONTH 12th, 1884. 








Tue address of our correspondent on the 
subject of First-day Schools is marked by 
zeal and earnestness, and we can sympathize 
with her desire for approval and help from 
those who are regarded as experienced in 
divine things. But let not those who feel 
persuaded they are called into that field of 
labor hesitate or become discouraged because 
others work not with them. Rather let it be 
an incentive for watchfulness that nothing 
inconsistent with the sacred purpose to which 
they have devoted themselves shall give 
occasion for any to “pass by on the other 
side.” 

And to such of our dear older friends as 
hold themselves aloof from this movement 
we would cite the example of the Master, 
who, when His disciples complained that 
some persons who “ followed not after them ” 
were doing a good work in His name, said: 
“Forbid them not, for he that is not against 
us is for us.” Luke ix ch., 49 v. 





ConTrROL oF THoucHutT.—It must be granted 
that a control of the thoughts is a desirable 
acquirement; for, while a great variety of 
active duties or pleasures may leave but little 
margin for quiet reflection, there are with all 
of us some opportunities for thoughtfulness 
in which we fail to gain the greatest good 
from our own musings simply because our 
thoughts are not obedient to our wishes. 
Like the control of the muscles, this must 
come gradually and by practice. The child’s 
first effurts to control the fingers sufficientl y 
to write show but little command of the mus- 
cles that are in time to be so sure in execu- 
tion ; and the first attempts to bring the wil- 
ful thoughts to control show as little success ; 
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but persistent effort in one case as in the 
other will, without doubt, produce the result 
desired, wholly or in part. 


The silence of our meetings offers an op- 
portunity almost without an equal for carry- 
ing on this mental discipline. Outward still- 
ness, and the obligation to remain in one 
place for a certain time, with the inability to 
feed upon the thoughts of others, as from 
books, turn the mind in upon itself, and if 
that mind be under the control of the will, 
and the will is subservient to the highest 
good, then there is experienced a condition 
which leads to mental and spiritual growth, 


As a means to the end in view, some line 
of thought may be taken up as soon assilence 
is obtained, and a serious reflection upon that 
one subject persisted in. Mental effort is 
wonderfully productive, and out of our inner 
consciousness there are evolved impressions 
which instruct and strengthen us, and the 
hour of quiet thought may give us courage 
for many days. 

The figure which Jesus used in His con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria seems 
exactly to describe the refreshment that is to 
be obtained by turning to the source within, 
He called it “a well of water springing up 
unto everlasting life.’ The well of cool, in- 
vigorating water has a charm for us here, 
though not to be compared to that it pos- 


sessed in the country where Jesus spoke the’ 


words, as he sat weary and foot-sore, resting 
alone by the well’s brink. 

To His mind, consecrated to the service of 
truth, every natural scene suggested a spir- 
itual parallel; and knowing, as none had 
known before, the consolations of communion 
with the Unseen, the welcome draught of 
refreshing water typified to His mind the 
inward fountain of divine strength from 
which He so freely drank, and to whose 
source He earnestly desired to lead all who 
would follow, that they might partake of the 
water of life freely, “without money and 
without price.” 

By repeated endeavor we may learn to 
concentrate our thoughts upon subjects which 
develop strength, and which bring out of our 
mental treasury material fit for service in 
“the King’s house ;” we may put our talents 
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to use, that they shall by the using increase, 
and we are to promote our highest and most 
enduring good by watching for those arisings 
of the spirit life, which 'eome we know not 
how, welling up as the pure spring of water, 
of which Jesus said, “ whoso drinketh of this 
water shall never thirst.” 

To the mind unaccustomed to this inward 
refreshment from the spiritual fountain the 
thought might occur, as it did to the woman 
of Samaria, “there is nothing to draw with, 
and the well is deep;” and having practised 
traditional forms for a length of time, they 
may seem as indispensable as did the outward 


_ means for obtaining water from Jacob’s well, 


while to him who thirsts for the “living 
water” it will be given without the interven- 
tion of any creature. Let us therefore draw 
our thoughts into those paths which lead 
towards the fountain, or, as Paul expresses 
it, let us “seek after, if haply we may find 
Him, who is not far from every one of us.” 





SensaTIONAL News.—There is one feature 
of our modern civilization that is certainly 
not an unmixed good, but possesses a large 
admixture of evil, and this is the voracity 
with which the public press seizes upon every 
kind of bad news, and then spreads it, often 
in magnified proportions, before a greedy 
public. 

We do not allude now to such publications 
as are accredited vicious; the mischief these 
do is recognized, and calls forth frequent ex- 
pression of disapproval; but to those news- 
papers esteemed fair, and even good, that 
enter into the best of our homes, in whose 
leading columns are blazoned, in large type, 


occur in all parts of the world. News flashed 
from place to place at the command of a sci- 
ence that has subdued nature and trained her 
to minister to the necessities and comforts of 
man. 

True, the good deeds of men and nations 
are also thus heralded; but, alas! that the 
evil should seem to outbalance the good. 
Such exhibitions as these daily before our 
eyes tax sorely that faith in the Divine law 
that we surely know wisely regulates all 
things. 
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But not alone is it the far off news that dis- 
turbs, but the local papers keep alive the 
love of the sensational, which is neither 
wholesome nor uplifting, and private and 
personal matters find their way into print, 
thereby{disturbing neighborhoods and throw- 
ing small towns into ferment because of the 
unwise publicity given to matters that should 
not pass beyond the threshold, or at the best 
be known only to the few. 

We are gravely told the public demands to 
be thus fed; we forbear to press the query,, 
who is responsible for this depraved taste? 
Let each and every one resolutely refrain 
from the perusal and repeating of idle gossip 
and seek to check by voice and pen this ten- 
dency to needlessly parade in\ hideous detail 
the crimes or misfortunes of our fellow-men. 
There is enough of incident daily transpiring 
that presents life to us in brighter colors. 
Give us, briefly, enough only of the shadow 
to let us know that the sunshine lies beyond. 
There is a “ golden mean,” thus spoken of by 
an exchange, that is desirable to reach : 

“ How is the world to put out its stfloulder- 
ing fires of gossip, ready to break out any 
moment into the deadly flames that scorch 
character and blacken reputation, when al- 
most every paper in the land is heaping on 
fresh fuel? Why should the scandal of the 
world be served up day by day with our oat- 
meal and coffee? How is education, sustained 
by intelligence and lofty purpose, going to 
combat this mighty evil? Only by fighting 
with its own weapons, by bringing education, 
intelligence and lofty purpose to create a 
daily press that shall be a sun to vivify and 
not to parch, a fountain to quench thirst, not 
to poison, that shall neither retail nor create 
a slander or a lie. 

“When society finds the golden mean be- 
tween scholastic solitude and a gossipy illite- | 
rate home, the art of conversation will reign 
in social life, and personalities will cease, ex- 
cept for philanthropic ends.” 





Domestic DisorpER.—The recent lament- 
able riots in Cincinnati, which resulted in the 
slaying of about 200 people, besides large 
destruction of property, should be looked 
upon very thoughtfully by our people gene- 
rally. The aggregation of large masses of 
people in cities has in it always an element 
of danger and destruction. 

The causes that led to the uprising appear 
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to be very well understood. In view of the 
failure of proper legal authorities of the city 
to enforce the execution of justice, responsi- 
ble and respectable citizens belonging to the 
Chamber of Commerce, held a meeting with 
the object of taking measures for the organi- 
zation of a legitimate reform movement, to 
use every orderly and lawful endeavor to 
purify existing corrupt legal administration, 
and protest against oft-repeated miscarriages 
of justice. 

The less enlightened ‘and the rough ele- 
ment took up the cry, and having no faith 
in regular and proper remedial measures, 
proceeded to acts of riotous violence, which 
were with difficulty repressed, after much 
bloodshed and great loss of valuable prop- 
erty. We find all accounts agree in attribut- 
ing the unreasoning violence of the rioters to 
the influence of an enemy to peace and good 
order which is licensed and protected in all 
our cities—intoxicating liquors. There are no 
less than 1,608 “saloons” in Cincinnati, with 
an average of four or five to the square in the 
immediate vicinity of the riots. Comment is 
needless. When will our people learn wis- 
dom ? 

Another impressive feature of these riots, 
is the large participation of lads and very 
young men. It may be that in the rush and 
press of the general struggle for wealth 
we, a8 a nation, are neglecting the ethical 
training of youth. The free public school 
must be either a great moral good, or else a 
correspondingly great means of evil in this 
land. Nothing is more certain, than that 
the teacher who trains the intellect and 
neglects the moral instruction and guidance 
_ of youth, is working in a way which may be 
tending to great national calamities and sor- 
rows. 
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NOTICE. 


We have been requested by the Committee 
of Arrangements to state that the place of 
holding Westbury Quarterly Meeting in the 
spring has been changed. Heretofore it has 
been held at Westbury, L. I. In future, be- 
ginning this Fourth month, it will be held in 
the city of Brooklyn, L. I. 

The Committee are particularly desirous 
of having on this occasion as many of their 


friends as possible, and arrangements will be | pensation which has removed from a loving 
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made to entertain all who may favor them hi 
with their company. ag 
The meeting will be held in the meeting} ™ 
house in Schemerhorn street, on Fifth day, 
24th inst., at half-past ten o’clock A. i : 
The select meeting at 3 P. M. the day previ. th 
ous. The location is accessible in several a 
ways from the ferries, all the principal lines - 





of horse cars pass near it, and it is but a short 
distance from the East river bridge. 

Friends desirous of coming directly from 
Philadelphia or through New Jersey, would 
do well to take the annex boats on arriving 
at the terminus of the railroad at Jersey City 
or Communipaw. 
eee 

MARRIED. 


DENVER— MacDOUGALL.— On Third 
month 26th, 1884, by Friends’ ceremony, at 
Media, Del. co., Pa., John W. Denver to Mary 
MacDougall, both of Philadelphia. 


———————— SS 













DIED. 


ATKINSON.—On Fourth month Ist, 1884 
at his residence, Eldridge Hill, N. J., Samuel 
C. Atkinson, aged 91. 


CONARD.—On Eleventh mo. 30th, 1883, at 
her residence, West Grove, Chester co., Pa., 
Rachel S., widow of Milton Conard, in the 
79th year of her age. 


COMLY.—On Fourth mo. 3d, 1884, of diph- 
theria, C. Howard Comly, son of Charles and 
Anna L, Comly, of Horsham, Pa., aged 17. 


COCK.—On Third month 26th, 1884, at the 
residence of her son, Arthur M. Cock, near 
Poplar Ridge, Cayuga county, N. Y., Jane M, 
Cock, in the 74th year of her age ; a member 
of Scipio Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 


CORNELL.—On Fourth mo, 5th, 1884, of 
apoplexy, at her residence, in Mendon, N. Y., 
Judith H., wife of John J. Cornell, in her 62d 
year; amember and elder of Rochester Month- 
ly Meeting, N. Y. 


FOULKE.—On Third mo. 23d, 1884,, Lydia 
W., wife of Daniel Foulke ; an elder of Gwyn- 
edd Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


GARRETT.—On Fourth mo. 4th, 1884, at 
his residence, Upper Darby, Pa., Benjamin 
Garrett, in his 98d year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


PHILLIPS.—On Fourth mo. Ist, 1884, in 
Wilmington, Del., Mary J., widow of John J. 
Phillips, in her 78th year. 


PHELPS.—On Third mo. 28th, 1884, of ty- 
phoid pneumonia, at the residence of her mo 
ther, Sarah M. Phelps, wife of Jonathan R. 
Phelps, and daughter of the late Matthew P. 
and Abigail Coffin; a member of Chatham 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

One more from our little band of First-da 
School workers has been taken from our midst 
in the vigor of life. Although much might be 
said of the purity of her character, the cheer 
fulness of her spirit, and her sympathizing 
nature, it [only remains to submit to the dis ~ 
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husband, an affectionate son, and a tender, 
mother the solace and watchful care so 
long and well bestowed. 


SATTERTHWAITE.—On Third mo. 30th, 
1884, near Edgewood, Bucks co., Pa., Helen 
K., daughter of Chas. H. and Mary R. Satter- 
thwaite ; granddaughter of Barclay Knight, 
aged 17 months. 


0 _________ 
Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ADDRESS BY JOSHUA L. BAILY, 


At the Conference held at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Green street, Philadelphia, Third month 28th, 1884, 
under the care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Temperance. 

A distinguished clergyman of New York, 
in a recent address, said, “There is no ques- 
tion so deserving the consideration of the 
people at this time as this, What shall we do 
tostem this surging tide of Intemperance?”’ 
About the same time, a very eminent digni- 
tary of the Church of England, speaking in 
Exeter Hall, in London, used very similar 
words to the people of his country, and he 
added, “unless we can succeed in changing 
the drinking customs of the people, the ruin 
of the race will be the result.” In the House 


of Commons, Charles Buxton, a brewer, and 
the son of a brewer, said, “ If we were to add 
together the miseries which result from war, 
famine and pestilence, they would not equal 


those which result from Intemperance.” In 
our own Congress, only yesterday, the dis- 
ened Governor Long, of Massachusetts, 
spoke of “this great evil as the dynamite of 
civilization.” These were strong words, but 
they were deliberate words, they were not 
carelessly spoken, and they deserve our re- 
spect. I think we are safe in the conclusion 
as to the people on this side of the Atlantic, 
and on the other side also, that unless some- 
thing is done to arrest this sweeping evil, we 
cannot expect to be saved from the punish- 
ment, if not the final destruction which vis- 
ited some of the nations of antiquity ; “ when 
ye are drunken as drunkards, ye shall be 
devoured as stubble full dry,” was the pro- 
7 of Nahum in regard to Nineveh,—a 
prophecy which was literally fulfilled. 

o I hear some say nothing of that kind 
will happen in my time, but are any of us so 
selfish as to live for our own time only? 
Have we no regard for those who are to come 
after us? It has been stated, that if the 
population of this country continues to in- 
crease, as it has in the past decade, in twenty 
years it will be double what it is to-day. We 
are responsible in large measure for the social 
habits and customs which are to control the 
other fifty millions who are so soon to be 
added to our population. 

There are some sitting in this room, who, 
perhaps, will live to see the population of the 
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United States two hundred and fifty millions. 
It was said by a Hindoo, that it was a good 
thing that the Anglo-Saxon race was a drink- 
ing race, for, he added, were they a sober 
people, with all their energy, all the rest of 
the world would not be able to stand against 
them. This is an important testimony to the 
position of responsibility beyond that of other 
nations which Providence has assigned us. 
“To whom much is given, of him much will 
be required.” 

There are a great many people who say 
that the evil of Intemperance is not so great 
as we declare it to be. An English poet has 
said: | 

“Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen, 


But seen too oft familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


It is because of its universality that we lose 
sight of the enormity of this great evil. 

Permit me to give you a few figures. Dur- 
ing the war, the Federal Government and 
the States north expended six thousand mil- 
lions of dollars, and the Confederate Govern- 
ment and the States south about three thou- 
sand millions. One million dollars is a large 
sum of money, but nine thousand millions is 
a ‘sum too vast for human comprehension. 
Yet in the eighteen years since the war, the 
people of the United States have expended 
for strong drink a sum not only equal to this, 
but greater by another thousand million. 

You all know what a great railway system 
we have in this country. It threads all the 
rivers; spans the valleys and tunnels the 
mountains; you can hardly get beyond the 
sound of the locomotive. It represents an 
enormous capital, and employs hundreds of 
thousands of men, yet the entire net revenue 
of all this great system of roads last year was 
not one-third of the money that was spent in 
the same time for strong drink. 

Licenses were issued last year in Philadel- 
phia for 4,775 saloons. No one believes that 
that is all the drinking places. When you 
consider that in a great many grocery stores 
liquor is sold, and that one-half the segar 
stores have places in the rear in which liquor 
is sold, it would be quite within the mark to 
put the number of places in which. liquors 
are retailed at 6,000. Suppose the business 
to average $4,500 each annually, the total 
business will be found to be $27,000,000. 

This represents the amount paid for strong 
drink at saloons and retail shops in this city 
in a single year. The whole real estate, ac- 
cording to the assessors, is valued at about 
$473,000,000. The net revenue, after paying 
taxes and repairs, is about 43 per cent., or 
about $25,817,000. That is, we spend for 
strong drink alone, about $1,200,000 more 
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than the entire net revenue of all the real 
estate in the city. 

There were 8,231 couples united in the 
holy bonds of matrimony last year in Phila- 
delphia. If we had had the entire amount 
of drink money to have bestowed upon these, 
it would have been $3,280 for each couple. 
I hear a great deal of complaint among 
young men that they cannot afford to get 
married, but if the money spent for liquor 
and tobacco were saved, we should seldom 
have this complaint. 

There were 21,237 children born in this 
city last year. If instead of giving the money 
to the married people, we could have appro- 

riated it to the babies, there would have 

n $1,277 for each. How many thousands 
of infant lives that are now lost by neglect, 
or worse, would have been saved ? 

Seven hundred thousand dollars is the an- 
nual drink bill of the people of the United 
States. To make this drink requires forty 
millions of bushels of grain, which if con- 
verted into flour, and that flour made into 
bread, would supply a pound loaf every day 
in the year to each family in the land. If 
these loaves were placed side by side, they 
would encircle the globe and three thousand 
miles more, a belt of bread representing the 
annual bread waste of the United States. 


Now, Friends, it is an old adage that 
“willful waste makes woful want.” 
We may learn lessons from the history of 


the past. In Russia, only three years ago 
there was a famine in one of the provinces, 
and the Czar appointed a commission to ex- 
amine into the condition of the Empire. 
They discovered that the people, of that dis- 
trict in which the famine existed, had paid 
four and a half millions in taxes upon brandy 
which they had made for their own consump- 
tion, out of the grain which, had it been 
converted into bread, would have saved them 
from famine. Let us look at Ireland. It is 
only a few years since ships were laden at 
our wharves to carry food to famishing Ire- 
land, and yet it was discovered that the value 
of all the contributions from other countries 
“were not one-tenth of what the Irish people 
paid for strong drink in that very year. 

The rental of all the agricultural lands in 
Ireland is fifty-seven millions of dollars, and 
the drink bill about sixty-nine millions. 
They are spending every year twelve million 
dollars more for strong drink than the entire 
rental of all their farm Jands. They ma 
complain of the tyranny of their British land- 
lords, but it is the tyranny of alcohol that 
has its heel on the neck of Ireland. Bishop 
Ireland, of Minnesota, has declared that if 
the people of his native Ireland would lay 
by their drink money for fifteen years, they 
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could purchase every acre of land in the 
Island. We might go to many other coun 


tries, and read the same story of the ruin that” 


comes directly from the use of strong drink, 
I have been looking over the compendium’ 
of our census, and I find that the average 
value of our cultivated lands is about $27 
per acre. If a man drinks three glasses per 
day, it equals the value of twenty-seven 
square yards of land, and at this rate it only 


takes about six months for a man to swallow 


an acre. 
To be concluded. 


NEW DISCOVERIES OF CAVE AND CLIFF 
CITIES. 


Mr. James Stevenson, of the Geological 
Survey, has reported to Major Powell, as one 
of the results of his last season’s field opera- 
tions, the discovery of several more ruined 
cave and cliff cities, differing in some respects 
from any he had beforeexamined. The most 
remarkable was a village of sixty-five under- 
ground dwellings, situated near the summit 
of one of the volcanic foothills of the San 
Francisco Mountains, in the San Juan region 
of Arizona. The surface stratum of the hill 
had by exposure become hardened, and formed 
the common roof for the entire community, 
The dwellings were excavated after a common 


pattern, and a description of one gives an | 
had ‘no intercoms © 
munication beneath the surface, and were © 


idea of the whole. They 
only accessible by means of square holes 
leading from the surface by a vertical shaft 
to the floor of the main room of the dwelling, 
Foot rests—holes at convenient distances 
along the sides of the shaft—served the pur- 
poses of a stairway. 


Descending the shaft the explorers found — 


themselves at the side of an oval shaped, 
arched roofed room, about twenty feet in its 
smallest diameter. At the ends and on the 


side opposite the entrance low doorways con+ | 


nected the main room with smaller rooms, 
the whole suit, or dwelling, consisting of four 


apartments. One of the smaller rooms, had § 


its floor excavated to a depth of two or three 
feet below those of the other rooms, and is 


supposed to have served the purpose of a # 
storeroom or cellar for the ancient occupant, — 


The other small rooms may have been bed: 
rooms. 

A groove eighteen inches deep by fifteen in 
width, extending from the floor of the main 
room up one side of the shaft to the surface 


of the hill, its bottom filled with ashes and © 
its sides blackened by smoke, formed the firey # 
place and chimney of the establishment. — 
Around the mouth of the shaft a stone wall 9 
was found, forming by its inclosure a kind of & 
door yard to the dwelling below. The wall 
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in that region at this time, still remained in 


doubtless served the double purpose of guard- 
ing against snow slides, which might other- 
wise fill up the rooms and bury the occupants 
and against the accidental fall of an inhabi- 
‘tant into his own or his neighbor’s dwelling 
upsetting the dinner pot, and possibly break- 
ing his neck in the operation. 

Considerable debris was found in these 
ancient dwellings, an examination of which 
led to the discovery of many curios illustrat- 
ing some of the social and domestic customs 
of the extinct race. Stone mauls and axes, 
the implements used in excavating the dwell- 
ings ; pottery bearing a great variety of orna- 
mentation ; bone awls and needles of delicate 
workmanship; the metate or family grinding 
stone for grain, its well worn surface indicat- 
ing long use; shell and obsidian ornaments 
and implements of wood, the uses of which 
were undiscoverable, were among the trophies 
of the exploration. 

Search was made for a watercourse or spring, 
but no appearance of the existence of water 
in the neighborhood during recent centuries 
was discovered. There were signs of inter- 
communication between this village and a 
cliff city some fifteen miles distant—also a 
new discovery—which indicated the contem- 
poraneous inhabitancy of thetwo. This city, 
orrather cluster of villages, occupied the sides 
of a caiion which has recently been christened 
Walnut Cajion.* It is an immense fissure in 
the earth, with nothing above the general 
level of the country to indicate its existence 
to the traveler until he stands upon the sides 
of its almost precipitous brink. The sides 
have been gullied by storms and torrents, 
leaving shallow, cave-like places of great 
length at different heights, along the bottom 
of which, whenever the ledge furnishes a 
sufficient area, dwellings in groups or singly 
were built. 

The group or village which was most nar- 
rowly examined was about three-quarters of a 
mile in length, and consisted of a single row of 


§ houses, the common rear wall being the lining 


rock, while the sides and fronts were made of 
large squared stones laid in clay. A narrow 
street or pathway leads along the entire front. 
Other and similar villages could be seen along 
the cajion for a distance of five miles. Among 
the relics found here was a wooden spindle 


_ Whirl, similar to those in use by the Pueblos 


of the present time, but unlike them in the 
apparent manner of its manufacture. Noth- 
ing indicating the use of metallic tools of any 
description was discovered. The surface of 
the wood of which the whirl was formed had 


_ &pparently been charred and then ground 


down to the required size and shape by rub- 


| ding it upon sandstone. A shaft of reed 


similar to bamboo, a species entirely unknown 


the whirl. It had been broken by the ancient 
workman and neatly mended by winding 
about it a piece of fine twine. The end of 
this twine being examined under the micro- 
scope disclosed the fact that its fiber was of 
very fine human hair. 

Articles of wood, corncobs, and even the 
perfect grains of corn; walnuts, bones of elk, 
antelope, and wolf; portions of wearing 
apparel of a fabric resembling the mummy 
cloth of Egypt, but made from material 
unfamiliar to the explorers, and other perish- 
able articles were found in abundance buried 
in the piles of debris which partially filled 
these deserted homes, and would at first 
thought seem to indicate somewhat recent 
inhabitancy. On the other hand, however, 
the preservative qualities of the atmosphere 
of this region are remarkable, and it is the 
belief of the explorers, that centuries have 
elapsed since the last of the departed race or 
races occupied these old cities and villages as 
homes. 

The absence of weapons of war, of works 
of defence, other than such as are constituted 
by the selection of almost inaccessible locali- 
ties, of temples or idols, of hieruglyphics or 
pictures, together with the durability and 
solidity of the dwellings, so different from 
anything to be found of the handiwork of 
existing uncivilized races of that region, and 
the wide extent of these ruins, which indicate 
the existence of allied races, covering large 
portions of the present territories of Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Utah, as well as Northern 
Mexico, are the elements of the problems 
involved in the origin, history, and disappear- 
ance of these races—problems which seem no 
nearer solution than when Colorado, nearly 
four hundred years ago, made a raid for the 
purposes of conquest among these places, and 
through his priests gave to the world the first 
meager accounts of them-—-then as now 
vacant and ruined.—Scientific American. 


O Gop, so glorious in thy power and at the 
same time so tender in thy love; so high 
above the heavens, and yet adapting thyself 
to the needs of thine earthly children; so 
infinite, yet dwelling within our hearts in 
closest union; so just, and yet so easily en- 
treated by those who love thee, I give myself 
thankfully into thy hand, turn me whichever 
way thou wilt. Iam all thine: do with me 
as may seem good in thine eyes. Show me 
what thou wilt have me to do. As the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are thy ways 
higher than our ways. We are impatient, 
‘or our life is but for a moment. Thou art 
from everlasting, therefore is thy patience 
full of long-suffering. O Lord, I adore thee! 
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Thou hast made me for thyself, and I am for- 
ever thine.— Fénelon. 





SEALED ORDERS. 


‘Oh, whither bound, my captain ? 
The wind is blowing free, 
And overhead the white sails spread 
As we go out to sea.”’ 


He looked to north, he looked to south, 
Or ever a word he spake; 
“With orders sealed my sails I set— 
Due east my course I take.”’ 


‘*Butto what port?” ‘‘ Nay, nay,” hecried, 
‘This only do I know, 
That I must sail due eastward 
Whatever wind may blow.”’ 


- For many a day we sailed east, 
‘‘O, captain, tell me true, 
When will our good ship come to port?” 
‘*T cannot answer you!’ 


‘Then, prithee, gallant captain, 
Let us but drift awhile! 

The current setteth southward, 
Past many a sunny isle. 


** Where cocoas grow, and mangoes, 
And groves of feathery palm, 
And nightingales sing all night long 
To roses breathing balm.’’ 


‘* Nay, tempt me not,’’ he answered, 
‘This only do I know, 
That I must sail due eastward, 
Whatever winds may blow !’ 


Then sailed we on, and sailed we east, 
Into the whirlwind’s track, 

Wild was the tempest overhead, 
The sea was strewn with wreck. 


‘‘Oh, turn thee, turn thee, captain, 
Thou’rt rushing on to death !’”’ 
But back the answer shouted, 
With unabated breath : 


“Turn back who will. I turn not! 
For this one thing I know,. 
That I must sail due eastward 
However winds may blow.” 


‘Oh, art thou fool or madman ? 
Thy port is but a dream, 
And never on the horizon’s rim 
Will its fair turrets gleam.” 


Then smiled the captain wisely, 
And slowly answered he, 

The while his keen glance widened 
Over the lonely sea: 


**T carry sealed orders, 
This only thing I know, 
That I must sail to eastward 
Whatever winds may blow!” 


—Julia C. R. Dorr, in the Congregationalist. 





Not mindless.of the growing years 
Of care and loss and pain, 
— eyes are wet with thankful tears « 
or blessings which remain. 


—J. G. Whittier. 
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ODE TO CHARITY. 


O Charity, divinely wise, 

Thou meek-eyed daughter of the skies! 
From the pure fountain of eternal light 
Where fair, immutable, and ever bright 

The beatific vision shines, 

Where angel with archangel joins 

In choral songs to sing his praise, 

Parent of life, Ancient of days, 

Who was ere time existed, and shall be 
Through the wide round of vast eternity, 









Oh, come, thy warm, celestial beams impart, | 


Enlarge my feelings, and expand my heart!" 


Descend from radiant realms above, 
Thou effluence of that boundless love 


Whence joy and peace in streams unsullied flow, 


Oh, deign to make thy loved abode below! 


Though sweeter strains adorned my tongue 


Than saint conceived or seraph sung, 
And though my glowing fancy caught 
Whatever art or nature taught, 
Yet, if this hard, unfeeling heart of mine 
Ne’er fclt thy force, O Charity divine, 
An empty shadow science would be found, 
My knowledge ignorance, my wit a sound! 


Though my prophetic spirit knew 
To bring futurity to view, 


Without thine aid e’en this would not avail; 
For tonguesshall cease and prophecies shall fail 


Come, then, thou sweet immortal guest, 
Shed thy soft influence o’er my breast, 
Bring with thee Faith, divinely bright, 
And Hope, fair harbinger of light. 


To clear each mist with their pervading ray, 
To fit my soul for heaven and point the way; 
There perfect happiness her sway maintains, 


For there the God of peace forever reigns. 
—Hannah More. 





FEELING AND WILLING. 


The essential element in religion is not 
It is 
divine truth at work in the soul, beyond the 
intellect, among the affections, and in the will, 
It is the choice and appropriation of truth by” 
the whole man. There is a “ good willing” 
that is no more than a “ wish,” a mere ideal 

shining in the soul, as the infinite depths of 
space and the glorious sun are mirrored in| 
the pool of muddy water, seeming fathomless, ” 
The true interior life” 
is in its quality a thing of the will, of the 


“good feeling,” but “good willing.” 


but only finger deep. 


will militant, that fights the good fight, the 


will victorious, that overcomes. 


themselves in the soil, and bringing tr 


It is not in” 
the shining leaves or the swaying branches ~ 
of the oak, but in the deep roots fastening” 


and twig into life-giving connection with the 
earth—connection kept up whether the atmo- 


sphere above be silent or tempestuous, dark 
or radiant, frozen with the cold of January 
or burnt with fervent heat of July. Religion 
does not depend on feeling, but is sometimes 
strongest when the soul lives by faith and not § 
by feeling, by “faith and not by sight” 

rue faith, soon or late, brings feeling; but 
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it is by faith that the soul lives, whether 
there be good feeling or bad feeling or lack 
of feeling, faith that works, faith that waits, 
faith that loves, faith that conquers. Good 
feeling may come from wine, or coffee, or 
opium; from some temporal success, some 
anticipated earthly joy; from an abnormal 
state of the nervous system; from the mystic 
influence exerted by a powerful will; from 
the charm of music, or from natural sympa- 
thy. Indeed, good feeling may come when 
Mthere is no religion at all. Religion is a thing 
of the innermost preference and decision and 
habit, a principle and life, like love, the love 
“4% of a mother for her child, a fact, a force, an 
1g} unchanging principle; a root that holds on 
whether it have joy or sorrow, elation or de- 
pression; a force even where the specific 
object is not manifest in consciousness, inde- 
pendent of emotion and circumstances.— The 
Christian Advocate. 


7 . 


LOOKING AND SEEING. 


Ruskin tells us that once, when he was 
. | talking about the curvilinear forms in a piece 
i | of rock to an academician, the latter replied 
in a somewhat despondent accent, “if you 
will look for curves, you will see curves, if 
ou will look for angles, you will see angles.” 
his is a truth that is exemplified in all our 
‘; | experience. It seems a simple enough thing 
, } toopen our eyes and see whatever is within 
their range, as it really exists. Yet the fact 
that no two people gain exactly the same im- 
pression from the same object, proves that 
it is less easy than it seems. Carl Schurz 
once said, in a lecture on education, that not 
one person in a thousand knew how to look 
at anything, and that the eye required as 
much careful training in the art of seeing, as 
the hand in manual employments, or the 
mind in the art of reasoning. 

There are, indeed, two factors always at 
work when we look upon anything—the ob- 
ae melt, and the knowledge or interest we 

ing to bear upon it. A group of persons 
may be watching the incoming of a certain 
vessel. All eyes are fixed intently upon the 
same point. One of these persons has, per- 
haps, never looked upon a ship before, and 
he sees only a dark and ‘marvelous object, 
ploughing its strange way through the waves. 
Another is a ship-builder, and he sees at a 
glance its form, its construction, its character 

strength, safety and speed, its capabilities 
cargo or passengers. Another sees noth- 
of all this, but strains his eyes to discern 
& long absent friend among the crowd who 
throng the deck. Still another, who has laid 
“wager upon the time when she will arrive, 
+} es only the speed she is making, while others 
absorbed perhaps in far different reflections, 
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gaze upon her without consciously seeing 
anything. What they look for—that is, what 
they understand or are interested in—that 
they see; the rest though equally present, 
remains unseen. How different a waving 
field of ripe grain looks to the lover of beauty, 
who admires its rich hues and graceful mo- 
tion, and to the farmer who will thrust his 
sickle into it on the morrow! Or a vast 
manufactory to its proprietor and to a casual 
passer by; or a human face to a beloved 
friend and to an utter stranger ! 

Still more do we see in people, just what 
we look for. Do we not always find some- 
thing to criticise or to ridicule in those we 
do not like, and something to admire and 
praise in those to whom we are attached? 
Those who have a fault-finding spirit can 
find flaws to pick in abundance, and those 
who prefer to dwell on excellences and virtues 
can always be gratified. The same individual 
will sometimes be judged in utterly different 
ways by two persons who view him from 
different standpoints. Prejudice will be sure 
to find just those qualities that strengthen 
her pre-conceived ideas, and the closer the 
investigation the more prominent do they 
appear. So with life itself. The gloomy see 
dark clouds and gathering storms; the bright 
and cheerful see sunshine and.a clear sky. 
The hopeful lift the veil of the future and see 
noble deeds, high enterprises and rich results ; 
the despairing draw a dark pall over it, and 
dread to picture what may be beyond. 

The great mistake, however, that we make 
is not in fancying that which is not there, 
but in supposing we have seen the whole. The 
rocks have both curves and angles; he who 
discovers either is right, it is only when he 
declares that they are all curved or all angular 
that he is wrong. The forests, the lakes, the 
meadows have both beauty and usefulness, 
and the artist who delights in the one and the 
practical man who rejoices in the other are 
both right so far, but when either despises 
the other for seeing what is hidden from him, 
then does he show himself narrow and defi- 
cient. So our friends and our enemies are 
many-sided, and while we may correctly see 
parts of their characters other parts are veiled 
from us. Every one has his virtues and his 
vices, his excellences and his short-comings, 
and while much that we see in them may be 
actually there, there is much more of which 
we never dream. 

Our powers are limited; no one ever saw 
the whole of anything, however simple it may 
appear, and the more complex the object the 
smaller the fraction that we behold, If we 
but realize this fully and acknowledge it 
candidly it will go far towards dispelling 
prejudice and broadening our outlook. This 
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power of the mind to choose what it will see 
is 2 valuable one if used aright. Though we 
cannot see the whole we may at least look at 
those things that are the most needful for our 
work or the most desirable in themselves. 
Especially should we use this power of selec- 
tion to dwell upon the good rather than the 
evil, on the bright side of life rather than 
the dark side. Thus used and controlled, 
this faculty may be the means of enlarging 
our perceptions and enriching our lives; and 
while we may never be able to attain a per- 
fect vision, we shall continually add to it, 
and find that each new stand-point affords a 
better idea of the unity and harmony that 
characterizes the whole.—Public Ledger. 


ITEMS. 


LAsT year included the fiftieth anniversary 
of the lucifer match, which was first made in 
England by Jobn Walker, of Stockton-on- 
Tees, and also at Vienna, in 1833. In 1847 the 
red amorphous phosphorus was substituted for 
the more dangerous, corroding, ordinary phos- 
phorus.—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 

POSTMASTER PEARSON, of New York, states 
that the largest transatlantic mail either re- 
ceived at or despatched from that port was 
sent off to Europe on the 2d inst. in the new 
steamship Hider, of the North German Lloyds, 
bound for Southampton. It was made up of 
625 bags of matter, of which 399 contained let- 
ters and the remainder newspapers. 

THE cold wave of last winter has not-dis- 
couraged the orange growers of Florida. Thou- 
sands of acres of young trees have been planted 
this spring. It is estimated that 25,000 people 
have settled in Florida within the past year. 
Nearly all the leading hotels in that State are 
making arrangements to enlarge their accom- 
modations during the summer. Ata moderate 
estimate the established hotels will be prepared 
next winter for a 20 per cent. increase of pat- 
ronage. 


THE superintendents of the various life- 
saving stations have been instructed to furnish, 
for scientific purposes, samples of the so-called 
Bhar ms drone ,’ wherever found. These sands 
get their name from the peculiar sound which 
they give forth when walked upon or disturbed 
in any way. This property is possessed only 
by dry sand found between the water line and 
. extreme high-tide marks along the sea coast 
and the shores of the great lakes. Already 
twenty-six samples of this sort of sand have 
been received, indicating its existence in as 
many different localities in this country. 
Heretofore these singing beaches have only 
been known to exist in two places, one in this 
country and the other in Europe.— Ex. 


IN an issue of recent date the English Me- 
chanic says: ‘‘The Pennsylvania Railroad 
now runs the fastest train in the world fora 
— of more than 900 miles. The United 

tates are the country of long distances, and 
have the advantage of a ‘limited express,’ 
with a journey of 912 miles and only seven 
stops, which is accomplished in the excellent 
time of just less than twenty-five and a half 
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hours. It must be remembered in consideriy 
this performance that not —_y does this 
slow through many junctions, butitalso crog 
many busy streets and passes through severgj 
towns on the level, so that after getting beyond 
Philadelphia a run of twenty miles withou 
checking speed is rare.’’—Ex. 


THE amount of attention given to pu 
technical education in Saxony is shown by the 
fact that there are now in the kingdom the foh 
lowing schools: A technical high school jy 
Dresden, a technical State institute at Chem. 
nitz, and art schools in Dresden and Lei 
also four builders’ schools, two for the many 
facture of toys, six for ship-builders, three for 
basket-weavers, and fourteen for lace-makin, 
Besides these there are the ve trad 
schools supported by different trades, founda. 
tions, endowments and districts: Two for 
decorative painting, one for watchmakers, one 
for sheet-metal workers, three for musical 
instrument makers, one for druggists (not 
pharmacy), twenty-seven for weaving, one for 
machine embroidery, two for tailors, one for 
barbers and hairdressers, three for hand spin- 
ning, six for straw-weaving, three for wood- 
carving, four for steam-boiler heating, six for 
female handwork. There are, moreover, sey- 
enteen technical advanced schools, two for 
gardeners, eight agricultural, and twenty-six 
commercial schools.— Ez. 



















NOTICES. 


Concord First-day School Union will be held 
at West Chester, Pa., on Fifth mo. 3d, atl0A 
M. All are cordially invited to attend. An 
interesting session is expected. 

LEwIs V. SMEDLEY 
CLARA B. MILLER, 








*} Clerks, 







The Visiting Committee of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting have appointed a Religious 
Meeting to be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Thirty-fifth st. and Lancaster avenue, West 
a on First-day, Fourth mo. 18th, 
at 73 P. M. ’ 











A Conference on Temperance, under th 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Frank 
ford, on First-day, Fourth mo. 27th, 1884, af 
38P.M. All are invited. 










The Bucks County Branch of the Yearly 
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Meeting’s Temperance Committee will holda™ 











meeting for the advancement of the cause, if 
Doylestown Meeting-house, on First-day, 
20th inst., at 2.30 o’clock’ P. M. 
Friends and others are invited to attend. 
Abington First-day School Union to be helt 
at Gwynedd Meeting-house, on Seventh-d 
Fourth mo. 19th, at 10 o’clock A. M. 





LESTER CoMLY, } Clerks. 


ANNA MOORE, 

A Conference on Temperance, under the 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committ 
will be held at Abington Meeting-house, 0B 
First-day afternoon, the 27th inst., at 3 o’clock 



































Joshua L. Baily is expected to be preseik 
All are invited. 











